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Chapter  One 


What  is 
Government? 


1 


Have  you  ever  thought  about  the  things  you  need  to  live? 


You  need:  food. 


good  health. 


houses. 


clothing, 


and  a  lot  more. 


1.  Make  a  list  of  the  things  that  are  needs  for  everybody. 

2.  Compare  your  list  to  your  classmates'  lists.  Why  might 


there  be  differences? 


2 


How  do  you  satisfy  your  needs? 


How  much  do  you  depend  on  your  parents  to  help  you  satisfy  your 
needs?  How  do  your  parents  satisfy  needs?  They  probably  buy  a  lot  of 
things  in  stores  and  from  other  businesses.  They  may  make  some  things 
themselves,  or  get  them  from  other  people  in  the  community. 


But  this  could  leave  a  lot  of  needs  still  to  be  satisfied! 
What  about  things  like: 

fire  protection, 

water. 


schools, 

roads? 


These  needs  are  satisfied  in  still  another  way.  This  way  is  called  govern¬ 
ment. 


3 


Government  is  you  and  others  working  together  to  satisfy  some  of  your 
needs. 


Why  should  there  be  governments?  Can  your  needs  not  be 
satisfied  in  other  ways? 

Some  needs  seem  too  important  or  too  difficult  for  you  to 
satisfy  on  your  own.  Working  together  in  governments 
seems  to  be  the  best  way  of  satisfying  them. 

So,  government  is  you  and  others  working 
together  to  satisfy  some  of  your  needs. 
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Through  your  governments  you  hire  people  to  protect  you. 


(Try  It) 


Tell  your  class  about  a  time  when  someone  needed  protection. 
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Your  governments  provide  other  services. 


6 


Your  governments  serve  you  in  other  ways,  too. 


1.  What  are  the  services  shown  in  these  pictures? 

2.  Can  you  think  of  any  government  services  that  have  not 


been  shown  so  far?  What  are  they? 

V _ _ > 
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Think  about  all  the  government  services  you  have  read  about 
here  or  talked  about  in  class.  Now . . .  pretend  you  do  not  have 
one  of  these  services.  Describe  what  your  life  would  be  like 
without  it,  or  draw  a  picture  to  show  your  ideas.  Share  your 
ideas  with  your  classmates. 

Another  way  to  do  this  is  to  put  the  names  of  government 
services  on  slips  of  paper.  Everybody  can  take  one  slip  of 
paper  from  a  hat.  Then  you  can  tell  about  life  without  the 
service  you  found  written  on  your  slip  of  paper. 
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Some  of  your  needs  are  best  satisfied  through  the  government  of  the 
people  in  your  community. 


When  you  work  together  to  satisfy  these  needs 


you  form  a  local  government. 

Your  local  government  looks  after 
things  like  sidewalks  and  streets. 

Some  of  your  needs  are  best 
satisfied  through  the  government 
of  the  people  of  your  province. 

When  you  work  together  to  satisfy 
these  needs  you  form  a  provincial 
government. 


Your  provincial  government  looks 
after  things  like  the  highways  that 
join  the  towns  and  cities  of  your 
province.  There  are  ten  provinces  in 
Canada  and  each  of  them  has  a 
provincial  government.  Canada  also 
has  the  Yukon  and  Northwest 
Territories  which  will  probably 
become  provinces  in  the  future. 
They  are  looked  after  by  the 
government  of  Canada. 


1.  Find  out  the  names  of  the  ten  provinces  of  Canada. 

2.  On  the  map  find  the  province  in  which  you  live. 


_ / 
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Some  needs  are  best  satisfied 
Canada. 

When  people  work  together  to 
satisfy  these  needs  they  form  the 
federal  government  of  Canada. 

Your  federal  government  looks  after 
things  like  the  railways  that  serve 
all  of  Canada. 


through  the  government  of  all  the  people 


in 


Some  of  your  needs  are  best  satisfied  by  people  all  over  the  world  working 
together. 

Earth  does  not  have  a  world 
government  or  an  international 
government.  However,  most 
countries  in  the  world  belong  to  the 
United  Nations.  The  U.N.  tries  to 
keep  peace  in  the  world. 


Another  organization  with  many  member  countries  is  the  Common¬ 
wealth  of  Nations.  The  Commonwealth  tries  to  keep  a  friendly  association 
between  its  member  countries.  Canada  belongs  to  both  the  U.N.  and  the 
Commonwealth. 


1.  Find  out  who  some  of  the  member  countries  of  the  Com¬ 
monwealth  are. 


2.  Give  reasons  why  you  think  we  will  ever  need  or  not  need  a 
fifth  level  of  government — interplanetary  government. 

. . .  . - . - .  - 
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Levels 
Government 


Which  level  of  government  provides  which  service? 

You  can  find  out  some  of  this  information  by  looking  up  your  different 

governments  in  your  telephone  directory. 

In  the  directory  you  might  have  to  look  under: 

"Government" 

or 

"City  of " 
or 

"Town  of ... " 
or 

" _ County" 

or 

some  other  heading. 

Put  your  findings  in  a  chart  like  this: 


Service 


Level  of  government 


Name  of  office  in  directory 


1.  Which  services  are  provided  by  more  than  one  level  of 
government? 

2.  Why  does  one  level  of  government  provide  one  service  and 
other  levels  other  services? 

3.  What  is  the  most  important  government  service? 
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1.  Make  a  list  of  the  services  in  your  community  that  are 
provided  by  governments.  Make  a  separate  list  for  each 
level  of  government. 

2.  Look  at  the  pictures  on  this  page.  See  how  many  govern¬ 
ment  services  you  can  find  in  each  picture. 

You  should  be  able  to  find  at  least  six  different  services  in 
each  picture. 

Which  level  of  government  provides  each  service  you  see? 

3.  Discuss  with  your  classmates  which  level  of  government  is 
the  most  important. 
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Before  you  study  about  government,  you  should  get  to  know  more  about 
your  community.  The  Community  Checkup  will  get  you  started. 


a  place  to  eat, 
a  place  to  sunbathe, 
a  place  to  pick  flowers, 

a  place  to  think  quietly, 
a  place  to  celebrate, 
a  place  to  feel  safe, 
a  place  to  have  fun, 
a  place  that's  free, 


EXPLORE  YOUR  COMMUNITY 

1.  What  are  the  boundaries  of  your  community?  Are  they  natural  or 
have  they  been  made  by  people? 

2.  What  are  some  of  the  important  landmarks  in  your  community? 
Landmarks  are  places  that  are  important  because  of  what  has  gone 
on  there  or  places  unusual  in  appearance. 

3.  What  is  the  centre  of  your  community?  What  makes  that  spot  the 
centre? 

4.  What  is  the  main  entrance  to  your  community? 

5.  Identify:  a  place  to  rest. 


a  place  where  you  pay  a  lot  of  money  to  go. 


Community 
Checkup 


6.  What  is  your  favourite  spot  in  your  community? 

7.  What  are  two  of  the  main  colours  in  your  community? 

8.  Make  a  map  of  your  community.  Put  some  of  the  above  places  on 
it.  Perhaps  you  can  make  a  wall  map  with  your  class. 

9.  Find  out  how  your  community  got  its  name.  Can  you  think  of  a  better 
name  for  it? 

10.  Mark  your  community  on  a  map  of  your  province.  Mark  some  other 
communities  on  that  map  too.  Then  mark  your  community  and  your 
province  on  a  map  of  Canada. 


Just  for  fun  . . .  (Try  one  of  these.) 


11. 

12. 

13. 


Make  a  word  map  of  your  community.  Put  the  streets  on  as  usual, 
but  then  put  on  words  that  suggest  the  moods  of  places  (sad,  joyous, 
busy). 

Find  examples  of  humour  in  your  community.  They  may  be  adver¬ 
tisements,  posters  or  even  events. 

Make  a  map  of  your  community,  cut  it 
up  into  a  jigsaw  puzzle  and  give  it  to  a 
friend  to  do. 
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Community 
Checkup 


14.  Make  a  sound  collage.  Go  around  with  a  tape  recorder  and  record 
the  normal  sounds  in  your  community.  Play  them  to  your  class  to  see 
if  your  classmates  are  as  familiar  with  these  as  you  are. 

15.  Do  an  "Odds  and  Ends  Survey"  of  things  that  are  not  surveyed  very 
often.  Find  some  of  the  following  in  your  community: 

public  swings. 


bus  stops, 
broken  windows, 

foot  paths/bicycle  paths, 
telephone  booths, 
groves  of  trees, 
churches, 

good  deeds, 
billboards, 

places  with  delicious  smells, 

buildings  taller  than  three  stories, 
social  clubs, 

and  anything  else  that  you  might  like  to  survey. 


15 
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Chapter  Two 


How  Do  You 
Form  Your 
Governments? 
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Forming  Governments: 
A  Case  Study 


How  are  governments  formed?  Read  the  following  story  and  you  will  get 
some  idea  of  how  governments  are  formed. 


A  Classroom  Problem 

Mrs.  Dunn  was  just  going  to  start  mathematics  with  the  class  when  there 
was  a  knock  on  the  door.  When  she  answered  the  knock,  the  whole  class 
rose  to  its  feet  to  greet  Mr.  Martin,  the  school  Principal. 

"Good  morning,  students,  and  good 
morning  to  you  as  well,  Mrs.  Dunn," 
the  Principal  said.  "I  am  here  this 
morning  to  tell  you  that  our 
chocolate  bar  sales  campaign 
was  a  great  success.  We 
raised  all  the  money 
that  we  need  for 
sports  equipment 
and  we  even  have 
some  left  over. " 

"Yeah!"  the  class  cheered.  They  had  been  eager  supporters  of  the  sales 
campaign. 

Mr.  Martin  went  on,  "In  fact  we  have  raised  an  extra  two  hundred  and 
fifty  dollars  that  we  do  not  really  need.  I  know  that  that  money  could  be 
spent  in  useful  ways  here  at  Lester  Pearson  School  so  I  am  going  to  turn 
that  task  over  to  you. 

The  students  looked  at  one  another  with  delight. 

"Yes,  your  class  raised  more  money  than  any  other  class  and  it  is  only 
fair  that  you  have  some  say  in  how  that  money  is  spent.  I  will  leave  the 
two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  in  the  bank  until  you  inform  me  how  you 
wish  it  to  be  spent.  But  the  money  should  be  used  for  the  good  of  the 
whole  school,"  the  Principal  continued. 
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Forming  Governments 
A  Case  Study 


The  students  clapped.  They  knew  that  this  was  a  special  kind  of 
reward  and  it  made  them  feel  good. 

"Mrs.  Dunn  may  help  you  make  a  decision  but  it  is  really  up  to  you. 
Now  good  luck  with  your  thinking.  I  would  like  to  know  your  answer  in 
about  a  week. " 

The  students  stood  up  as  Mr.  Martin  left  the  room  but  in  the  next 
instant  they  were  buzzing  with  excitement.  Everyone  talked  at  once  about 
what  they  should  do  with  the  money. 

"Quiet  everybody!  Sit  down! 

You've  got  some  thinking  to  do, 
not  just  talking."  Mrs. 

Dunn's  voice  could 
be  heard  over 
all  of  theirs. 


r 


1.  If  you  were  in  Mrs.  Dunn's  class,  what  would  you  want  to 
do  for  your  school  with  the  money? 

2.  What  if  other  classmates  had  other  ideas?  How  would  you 
come  up  with  an  answer  that  was  from  your  whole  class? 
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Mathematics  soon  gave  way  to  talking  about  how  to  spend  the  money. 

"Mrs.  Dunn,  don't  you  think  we  ought  to  get  some  new  backstops?" 
asked  Alex,  who  was  fond  of  baseball. 

"No,  we  should  have  some  mirrors  in  the  Dance  Room,  shouldn't  we, 
Mrs.  Dunn?"  said  Kim,  who  lik^d  to  dance. 

"Mrs.  Dunn,  coul(3  Jhe  voice  was  interrupted. 

"Hold  it!"  Mrs.  Dunn  could  be  heard  above  all  the  students.  "We  have 
to  make  a  big  decision  here,  but  you  can't  ask  me  to  judge  all  your  ideas. 
You  have  to  do  that  yourselves." 

"But  Mrs.  Dunn!  We  can't  agree!  We  all  have  ideas.  What  are  we  going 
to  do?"  pleaded  Sue. 

Mrs.  Dunn  thought  for  a  minute  and  then  she  said,  "During  recess  I 
want  all  of  you  to  talk  about  it  among  yourselves.  Then  after  recess  you 
can  come  to  me  as  groups  or  on  your  own  to  give  your  suggestions.  At 
least  that  should  give  you  time  to  think  and  maybe  we  will  have  fewer  but 
better  suggestions.  Now,  let's  do  some  mathematics." 
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Forming  Governments: 
A  Case  Study 


During  recess,  the  talking  was  enthusiastic.  Afterwards,  when  Mrs. 
Dunn  collected  the  suggestions  and  wrote  them  on  the  board,  there  were 
some  good  ideas.  They  looked  like  this: 


SUGGESTIONS  ON  HOW  TO  SPEND  $250.00 

plant  trees  in  the  courtyard 

pay  part  of  a  school  jacket  for  everybody 

buy  each  student  a  new  pen 

buy  ping-pong  tables 

buy  more  playground  equipment 


Mrs.  Dunn  had  an  idea.  "It  looks  to  me  like  we  have  two  kinds  of  ideas 
here.  One  kind  of  idea  is  to  do  things  for  the  school  as  a  whole.  The  other 
kind  is  to  do  things  for  each  student  individually.  Let's  see  if  we  can  put 
our  ideas  into  these  two  groups." 

Mrs.  Dunn  wrote  on  the  chalkboard: 


STUDENT  BODY  PROJECTS 

STUDENT  INDIVIDUAL  PROJECTS 

tree  planting 

school  jackets 

ping-pong  tables 

school  pen 

playground  equipment 
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Forming  Governments 
A  Case  Study 


"OK,  let's  have  a  vote  on  these  ideas,"  suggested  Kim. 

But  another  student  objected.  "Sure,  we  could  vote  on  these  sugges¬ 
tions  but  then  it  would  be  all  over  and  how  would  we  know  if  we've  even 
made  a  good  choice?  Maybe  we  would  vote  for  an  idea  that  costs  'way 
more  than  $250.00." 

"Yeah,"  said  another  student.  "We  need  to  know  more  about  these 
ideas,  like  how  much  they  cost  and  how  long  they  take  to  get  done.  We 
need  people  to  find  out  more  information.  We  need  some  committees." 

"Well,  there's  a  good  idea,"  said  Mrs.  Dunn,  finally  joining  the 
discussion.  "Who  would  like  to  be  on  one  of  the  committees?" 

Many  students  raised  their  hands. 

"We'll  have  a  committee  for  each  idea  that  we  have  on  the  board,"  said 


Students  then  joined  the  committee  whose  idea  they  liked  best,  and 
Mrs.  Dunn  gave  each  committee  two  days  to  get  a  report  ready  to  give  to 
the  class.  First  of  all,  each  committee  elected  a  chairperson  to  keep  things 
running  smoothly. 
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Forming  Governments: 
A  Case  Study 


Over  the  next  two  days  the  committees  were  busy  talking  to  other 
students,  talking  to  parents  and  making  some  telephone  calls  to  find  out 
the  price  of  some  things.  By  Friday  the  committees  were  all  ready  for  their 
reports.  Each  committee  chairperson  was  going  to  give  a  report. 

Before  the  reports  began,  Mrs.  Dunn  said  that  the  whole  class  could 
vote  on  the  reports  and  the  one  that  received  the  most  votes  would  win. 

Alex  spoke  up,  "Mrs.  Dunn,  I  hope  that  we  have  a  secret  vote  because 
some  of  us  might  want  to  change  our  minds  after  we  hear  all  the  reports. 
But  we  might  not  want  to  say  that  our  own  idea  wasn't  the  best  one.  Some 
of  our  ideas  are  a  lot  alike.  Remember  how  you  put  them  all  into  two 
groups  on  the  first  day  —  Student  Body  and  Student  Individual  Projects. 
That  proved  that  some  of  our  ideas  were  quite  a  bit  alike." 

"That's  a  good  idea.  We'll  do  that,"  said  Mrs.  Dunn. 

Then  Michael,  one  of  the  chairpersons,  spoke  up.  "If  my  group  wins, 
and  I'm  pretty  sure  it  will  [the  other  students  groaned],  I  think  it  would 
be  nice  if  we  got  to  help  Mr.  Martin  do  the  work  that  comes  with  our  idea. " 

"That's  an  excellent  suggestion,  Michael,"  said  Mrs.  Dunn.  "That  way 
you  can  do  your  best  to  make  things  turn  out  the  way  you  promise  them 
here  today.  Whoever  wins  will  be  able  to  help. 

"Do  you  hear  that,  class?  When  you  vote  today,  you  will  be  choosing 
an  idea  and  also  some  people  to  work  on  that  idea." 

The  reports  began. 
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Forming  Governments 
A  Case  Study 


As  chairperson  of  his  committee,  Alex 
reported  that  it  would  take  about  two  months  of 
planning  and  about  $300.00  for  a  new  backstop 
for  one  baseball  diamond.  The  committee  hoped 
the  school  could  pay  the  extra  $50.00  that  would 
be  needed. 

John  reported  for  his  committee  on  school 
jackets.  If  each  of  the  two  hundred  students 
in  the  school  bought  a  jacket,  $1.25  could  be 
paid  toward  the  cost  of  each  one.  Each  jacket 
would  cost  $30.00  so  $1.25  wouldn't  help  much 
but  it  was  better  than  nothing. 

Kim  reported  for  her  committee  on  a  tree 
planting  project.  They  would  be  able  to  buy  two 
nice  spruce  trees  at  $75.00  each  and  two  poplars 
at  $30.00  each  for  the  courtyard  behind  the 
school,  and  they  would  be  able  to  get  a  picnic 
table  too.  Some  of  this  might  require  help  from 
parents  but  this  would  not  be  too  much  of  a 
problem. 

Michael  then  reported  with  his  committee's 
idea,  which  he  had  said  he  expected  would  win. 
They  proposed  to  spend  the  money  on  two 
ping-pong  tables,  complete  with  roll-away 
stands  and  paddles  and  balls.  These  would  cost 
about  $200.00.  One  problem  might  be  to  find  a 
suitable  location  for  these  items. 

Finally,  Sue's  committee  suggested  that  the 
money  be  spent  on  a  specially  engraved  pen  for 
each  student  in  the  school.  This  would  be  useful 
and  help  to  build  school  pride  as  well.  The  cost 
would  be  about  $1.25  each. 
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Forming  Governments: 
A  Case  Study 


Mrs.  Dunn  was  pleased.  "Students,  those  were  fine  reports.  I  can  see 
that  the  committees  did  a  lot  of  thinking  and  planning,  just  as  I  knew 
they  would. 

"Now  we  will  have  our  election.  Each  of  you  will  be  given  a  ballot  like 
this.  You  are  to  mark  an  "X"  beside  the  idea  you  like  best.  The  idea  that 
receives  the  most  votes  will  win." 

Mrs.  Dunn  pointed  toward  a  filing  cabinet  near  her  desk.  "When  I 
call  your  name,  you  may  take  your  ballot  behind  that  cabinet  and  mark  it. 
Then  fold  it  and  put  it  in  this  box.  I  will  count  the  ballots  during  noon 
hour  and  announce  the  results  first  thing  this  afternoon." 

The  ballot  looked  like  this: 


CLASSROOM  ELECTION 


Mark  one  "X"  here 
Backstops  (Alex) . . 

Jackets  (John) . . 

Trees  (Kim)  . . 

Ping-Pong  Tables  (Michael)  .  .  - 

Pens  (Sue)  . . 


At  the  one  o'clock  roll  call,  the  students  were  prompt  and  crisp  with 
their  replies.  There  was  an  air  of  excitement  in  the  room.  It  was  silent  as 
Mrs.  Dunn  rose  with  a  sheet  of  paper  in  her  hand. 
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Ping-Pong  Tables,  Michael's  group  10; 

Pens,  Sue's  group  4. 


Backstops,  Alex's  group  5; 
Jackets,  John's  group  5; 
Trees,  Kim's  group  6; 


// 


"Hurray!"  shouted  some. 

Others  groaned. 

Michael  and  his  committee  members  looked  pleased. 

"Michael,  since  your  committee's  idea  won,  you  may  say  a  few  words 
to  your  classmates,"  said  Mrs.  Dunn. 

Michael  grinned  and  stood  up.  "Thank  you  everyone,  for  choosing 
our  idea.  We  will  do  our  best  to  get  those  ping-pong  tables." 

There  was  applause  from  the  other  students. 

As  usual  Mrs.  Dunn  had  the  last  word.  "Michael,  I  will  take  you  to  see 
Mr.  Martin  after  school  today.  Right  now  class,  take  out  your  math  books. 
We  have  to  make  up  for  some  lost  time!" 


THE  END 


What  happened  in  Mrs.  Dunn's  class  is  a  lot  like  what  happens  when 
governments  are  formed  all  over  Canada.  Voters  choose  ideas  and  people 
to  help  them  meet  their  needs. 

As  you  read  over  the  following  pages  in  this  chapter  you  will  have  an 
opportunity  to  compare  the  classroom  election  with  government 
elections. 

You  may  even  get  involved  in  an  election  yourself. 
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Representative 
Government 


Think  about  the  story  "A  Classroom  Problem."  Did  everyone  in  Mrs. 
Dunn's  room  make  a  report  to  the  class?  No.  Only  some  students  did. 
They  represented  the  other  students.  Finally,  in  a  way,  Michael  repre  - 
sented  the  whole  class.  The  same  thing  happens  in  your  governments. 


Why  do  you  have  others  represent  you  in  your  governments  rather  than 
have  everyone  involved?  Everyone  involved  would  mean  too  many 
people.  It  would  be  impossible  to  have  serious  discussions  or  even  meet  in 
one  place. 


Therefore,  your  governments  are  run  by  people  who  represent  you  and 
the  others  in  your  community  or  your  province  or  your  country. 


Who  are  the  representatives?  They  are  people  who  have  the  interest,  the 
time  and  the  ability  to  do  the  work  that  is  necessary.  Finally,  a  representa¬ 
tive  has  to  be  able  to  convince  others  that  they  should  select  him  or  her  to 
look  after  their  interests. 


1.  Discuss  what  kind  of  person  should  be  your  representa¬ 
tive. 

2.  Make  a  list  of  the  qualities  of  a  good  representative. 

"A  good  representative  should  be:  . 

etc.  " 
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You  can  see  that  all  your  governments  are  run  by  representatives. 


The  Way  It  Is 


LOCAL  GOVERNMENT* 

Voters  in  your  community  choose 
representatives  to  run  your  local 
governments. 


PROVINCIAL  GOVERNMENT* 

Voters  in  your  province  choose  other 
representatives  to  run  your  provincial 
government. 


FEDERAL  GOVERNMENT* 

The  voters  of  Canada  choose  still 
other  representatives  to  run  your 
federal  government. 


*The  three  symbols  on  this  page  are  used  throughout  this  book  to 
refer  to  local  governments,  provincial  governments  and  federal 
government. 
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What  Do  You  Think? 


Who  should  be  allowed  to  vote  in  elections? 


In  "A  Classroom  Problem"  everyone  was  allowed  to  vote.  It's  easy  to  see 
that  students  in  a  classroom  are  more  or  less  equal  to  one  another  in  age. 
However,  in  government  elections  there  is  always  a  question  of  what  the 
cutoff  age  should  be  for  voters. 

In  years  past  in  Canada  there  were  different 
rules  about  who  might  vote.  At  one  time 
a  voter  had  to  be  over  age  25,  a  man, 
and  an  owner  of  valuable  property. 

Today  in  Canada,  voters  in  all  types 
of  elections  need  to  be  at  least  age  18 
or  19.  This  is  usually  also  the  age  for 
a  person  becoming  able  to  do  other 
adult  things  such  as  buy  liquor,  get 
married,  or  borrow  money  from  a 
bank. 


1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 


If  the  minimum  voting  age  were  age  10,  what  new  issues 
might  be  important  to  voters? 

Decide  what  you  think  the  minimum  voting  age  should  be. 
What  other  age  restrictions  do  you  think  should  be 
changed?  Be  prepared  to  say  how  such  issues  would 
improve  things. 

Try  to  find  out  who  Nellie  McClung  and  Emily  Howard 
Stowe  were. 
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How  did  Michael  come  to  be  a  representative  from  Mrs.  Dunn's  class?  He 
became  a  representative  because  his  committee's  idea  was  chosen  by  the 
class  members  in  an  election. 

Your  representatives  in  your  governments  are  also  chosen  in  an  election. 


The  Way  It  Is 


LOCAL 

GOVERNMENT 


PROVINCIAL 

GOVERNMENT 


FEDERAL 

GOVERNMENT 


An  election  is  usually 
held  every  two  or 
three  years. 


An  election  is  held  whenever  the 
representatives  feel  it  is  needed  but 
at  least  within  five  years  of  the 
previous  election. 


1.  Find  out  when  the  last  election  was  held  in  your  commun¬ 
ity  and  when  the  next  one  is  due. 

2.  Find  out  when  the  last  elections  were  held  in  your  province 
and  in  Canada,  and  when  the  next  ones  are  likely. 

L. _ 
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Electing  Your 
Local  Governments 


Your  community  may  have  several  local  governments.  There  may  be  one 
local  government  for  schools  in  your  community  and  another  local 
government  to  provide  other  services. 


1.  Find  out  which  local  governments  exist  in  your  community. 


To  do  this,  first 


Try  It 


second 


look  in  the  Appendix  to  find  the 
types  of  local  government  which 
may  be  found  in  your  province; 
look  in  your  telephone  directory  to 
see  which  one  of  these  types  of  local 
government  may  be  found  in  your 
community. 


2.  Try  to  find  out  what  the  elected  representatives  of  your 
local  governments  are  called  and  how  many  representa¬ 
tives  are  elected. 

3.  You  may  also  find  out  who  some  of  your  elected  represen¬ 
tatives  are  and  have  one  visit  your  class. 
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Electing  Your 
Provincial  Government 


Can  you  imagine  a  student  government  in  your  school?  If  you  can,  then 
think  about  how  it  could  be  chosen.  In  the  same  way  that  the  class  elected 
Michael  as  a  representative,  all  the  other  classes  in  the  school  could  have 
chosen  a  representative  too.  Then  all  these  representatives  together  could 
have  been  in  charge  of  the  student  government.  In  that  way  all  students 
would  have  been  represented  in  the  student  government.  And  there 
would  not  have  been  too  many  students  involved  directly  in  the  work. 


Your  provincial  government  representatives  are  chosen 
in  this  way.  Instead  of  each  representative  being 
chosen  by  a  class,  each  one  is  elected  by  the  people 
of  a  large  area  called  a  constituency.  Thousands 
of  people  live  in  each  constituency.  The  elected 
representatives  meet  in  your  province's 
capital  city  to  run  the  government. 


1.  Every  constituency  has  a  name.  What  is  the  name  of  the 
one  in  which  you  live? 

2.  Your  elected  representative  may  be  called  one  of  three 
things: 

an  M.L.A.  — Member  of  the  Legislative  Assembly 
an  M.P.P.  — Member  of  the  Provincial  Parliament 

(Ontario  only) 

an  M.N.A.  — Member  of  the  National  Assembly 

(Quebec  only) 

Find  out  what  your  representative  is  called,  who  he  or  she 
is,  and  if  he  or  she  can  visit  your  class. 

3.  What  is  your  province's  capital  city? 
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Electing  Your 
Federal  Government 


Your  representative,  who  joins  with  other  representatives  to  run  the 
federal  government,  is  chosen  the  same  way  as  provincial  representatives 
are.  However,  these  federal  representatives  each  come  from  a  federal 
constituency  which  is  usually  larger  than  a  provincial  constituency.  In  all, 
there  are  282  federal  constituencies  in  Canada.  This  means  that  each 
Member  of  Parliament,  as  these  representatives  are  called,  must  represent 
an  average  of  over  80000  people. 

Your  Member  of  Parliament  (M.P.)  meets  with  the  other  M.P/s  in 
Canada's  capital  city,  Ottawa.  There,  in  a  special  room  called  the  House  of 
Commons,  they  run  your  government. 


(Try  It) 


1.  Find  out  the  name  of  your  federal  constituency  and  the 
name  of  your  M.P. 

2.  You  may  be  able  to  watch  the  M. P.'s 
in  the  House  of  Commons  on 
television.  If  possible,  see 
which  government  service 
is  being  discussed  at 
the  time  you  watch 
the  program. 
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At  Lester  Pearson  School,  a  classroom  election  was  held  to 
choose  a  project  and  a  person  to  carry  out  the  project.  What 
kind  of  school  issues  or  activities  might  be  appropriate  for  an 
election  in  your  classroom? 

If  possible,  plan  to  hold  a  class  election.  First  think  of  some 
reason  to  have  an  election.  When  you  get  to  the  page  called 
"Election  Guide"  you  will  see  what  else  has  to  be  done. 
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Political 

Parties 


When  many  people  have  similar  ideas  about  what  a  government  should 
do,  they  often  work  together  to  put  forth  their  ideas.  These  people  work 
through  organizations  called  political  parties. 

In  "A  Classroom  Problem,"  Mrs.  Dunn  pointed  out  that  there  were  really 
just  two  kinds  of  ideas,  even  though  there  were  five  ideas.  Mrs.  Dunn 
could  have  made  two  political  parties  like  this: 


THE  STUDENT  BODY  PARTY 
This  party  believes  that  money 
should  be  spent  for  the  good  of 
the  school  as  a  whole,  for  example: 
backstops  •  ping-pong  tables 
•  trees. 


THE  STUDENT  INDIVIDUAL  PARTY 
This  party  believes  that  money 
should  be  spent  to  do  something 
for  each  student  separately: 
pens  •  jackets. 


If  you  get  involved  in  an  election  with  your  classmates,  you  may  find 
political  parties  forming.  A  political  party  is  made  up  of  people  who  share 
certain  ideas  about  what  their  elected  representatives  should  do. 


Party  members  try  to  convince  the  voters  to  vote  for  the  representative 
from  their  party. 


1.  What  were  the  political  parties  in  "A  Classroom  Problem"? 
Did  those  parties  have  names? 

2.  Are  there  political  parties  in  your  classroom?  Give  them 
names. 

3.  Find  out  the  names  of  the  political  parties  in  your  province 
and  the  political  parties  in  Canada. 

4.  Find  out  the  names  of  some  people  in  your  community 
who  belong  to  political  parties. 
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In  any  election,  a  person  who  wants  to  be  elected  as  a  representative  is 
known  as  a  candidate.  A  nomination  is  the  naming  of  a  candidate  for  an 
election. 

The  Way  It  Is 


LOCAL 

GOVERNMENT 

A  candidate  is  nominated  by 
filling  out  a  form  on  his  or  her 
own,  rather  than  through 
a  political  party. 


PROVINCIAL  FEDERAL 

GOVERNMENT  GOVERNMENT 

Candidates  are  usually  nominated 
by  the  political  parties. 


The  person  who  runs  the  election  is  called  a  Returning  Officer.  The 
Returning  Officer  keeps  track  of  who  the  candidates  are. 


Try  It 


1.  How  could  the  candidates  have  been  nominated  if  there 
had  been  political  parties  in  "A  Classroom  Problem"? 


2.  Who  was  the  Returning  Officer  in  "A  Classroom 
Problem"? 
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Elections  always  involve  campaigns. 

In  a  campaign,  the  candidates  tell  the  voters  what  they  plan  to  do  if  they 
are  elected.  A  campaign  usually  involves  speeches,  meetings  and  all  kinds 
of  advertising.  A  candidate  who  is  campaigning  is  said  to  be  "running  for 
office". 


The  Way  It  Is 

Election  campaigns  usually  last  from  three  to  eight  weeks. 


1.  Describe  the  campaign  that  was  held  in  "A  Classroom 
Problem." 


2.  Bring  to  class  a  sample  of  campaign  material  that  might  be 
around  your  home  from  a  past  election. 
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On  election  day  all  campaigning  stops  and  voters  go  to  the  polls.  At  the 
polls  the  voters'  names  are  checked  on  a  voters'  list.  They  are  given  ballots 
with  the  candidates'  names  on  them.  The  voters  go  into  a  private  area  so 
that  they  may  mark  their  ballots  secretly.  The  Returning  Officer  super¬ 
vises  all  of  this. 


NOTICE  TO  VOTERS  RE  .TKS52  407 

GRANT  OF  POLL 

RECEiOt^frft.THE  ELECTION  NOW  PENOING  TO  ELECT  A  PERSON  TO  REPRESENT  THE  VOTERS  IN 
£  THE  LEGISLATIVE  ASSEMBLY  OF  ONTARIO  FOR  THE  ELECTORAL  DISTRICT  OF 

1  E  LONDON  NORTH 

^ONTARIO^ 

POLLS  WILL  8E  HELD  AT  THE  POLLING  PLACES  DETAILED  ON  THE  FOLLOWING  PAGES, 


THURSDAY 

SEPTEMBER  18th.  1075 
9.00a.m.  -8.00  p.m.  D.S.T. 


THE  FOLLOWING  PERSONS  SHOWN  IN  BOLD  TYPE  HAVE  BEEN  OULY  NOMINATED  AS  CANDIDATES 


Candidates 


i  MARV  SHORE 


Official 

Agents 


C.  F.  MACKEWN 
85  Lonsdale  Drive 
London,  Ontario 


JOHN  MENZIES 

2  GORDON  W.  WALKER  «^f~*nt 


2  MIKE  WARREN 

’  * 


ANGEL  ANGELOV 
646  Hale  Street 
London,  Ontario 


GIVEN  UNDER  MY  HAND  AT 

London,  Ontario 


S.  F.  Dutton 


September  4th,  1975 


London  North 


1.  Make  a  sample  poster  which  could  have  been  a  notice  of 
grant  of  poll  in  "A  Classroom  Problem." 

2.  Discuss  with  your  classmates  why  there  should  be  a  voters' 
list  and  why  there  should  be  secret  balloting. 
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What  Do  You  Think? 

Should  people  be  forced  to  vote  in  elections? 

In  "A  Classroom  Problem/'  were  the  students  free  to  vote  or  not  vote  as 
they  pleased?  In  thinking  about  this  question  you  should  consider  how 
you  feel  about  these  two  ideas: 

No  one  should  be  forced  to  do  anything  against  his  or  her  will  unless 
it  is  absolutely  necessary. 

or 

Everyone  should  have  to  do  what  is  good  for  them  and  good  for  the 
whole  group. 


1.  Which  one  of  these  ideas  do  you  think  is  right? 

2.  What  difference  might  it  make  to  the  outcome  of  an  election 


if  some  eligible  voters  do  not  vote? 

3.  What  might  be  some  of  the  reasons  people  have  for  not 


voting? 


The  Way  It  Is 

In  local  elections  in  Canada  it  is  usual  to  have  only  about  half  of  the 
eligible  voters  vote.  In  provincial  and  federal  elections  about  three 
quarters  of  the  eligible  voters  vote. 

In  Australia  the  law  requires  that  every  eligible  voter  vote,  or  show  a  good 
reason  for  not  voting. 
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Getting  my  husband  to  vote  on  Election  Day  is  a  major  undertaking i 


Try  It 


1.  What  do  you  think  the  law  should  say  about  voting  or  not 
voting? 

2.  How  can  people  be  encouraged  to  vote  even  if  they  do  not 
have  to  vote? 
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Getting 

Elected 


The  candidates  who  receive  the  most  votes  win  the  election  and  become 
the  elected  representatives. 

Of  course,  they  now  represent  all  the  people  in  their  area,  not  just  those 
who  voted  for  them. 


The  Way  It  Is 


LOCAL  GOVERNMENT 

The  winners  are  the  candidates  who  receive 
the  most  votes.  If  a  local  government  has 
five  representatives,  then  the  five 
candidates  who  have  the  most  votes 
would  be  elected.  (If  there  is  a  ward 
system,  it  works  similar  to  the 
constituency  system.) 


PROVINCIAL  GOVERNMENT 
FEDERAL  GOVERNMENT 

The  candidate  who  receives 
the  most  votes  in  each 
constituency  becomes  a 
representative  of  that 
constituency. 


The  political  party  that  has  the  largest  number  of  elected  representa¬ 
tives  controls  the  government. 


1.  Check  the  election  results  in  "A  Classroom  Problem."  Did 
the  winner  have  the  support  of  the  majority  of  the  class? 
What  was  the  smallest  number  Michael  could  have  won 
with?  Is  this  fair?  What  can  be  done  about  it? 

2.  Find  out  which  political  party  won  the  last  election  in  your 
province  and  in  Canada. 

V  _ _ _ 
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. - ‘  “The  Election  Trail”  ' - N 

-A  Game 

This  is  a  game  for  two  to  five  players.  Throw  a  dice  each  turn  to 
see  how  many  spaces  you  may  move.  Follow  the  instructions  on 
each  space.  The  first  player  to  the  finish  line  wins  the  election. 


Friends  urge  you 
to  be  a  candidate. 
Go  ahead  2  spaces 


You  do  not  belong 
to  a  political  party. 
Lose  a  turn  while 
you  join. 


You  win  the 
nomination  easily. 
Go  ahead  2  spaces 


You  need  supporters 
to  come  to  the 
nomination  meeting. 
Go  back  3  spaces 
to  get  them. 


You  lose  the 
nomination. 
You  are  out  of 
the  game. 


Your  campaign 
workers  fill  the 
constituency  with 
posters  of  you. 

Go  ahead  1  space. 


You  run  short  of 
campaign  money. 
Lose  2  turns  while 
you  look  for  more. 


You  are  asked  to 
speak  on  TV.  Go 
ahead  2  spaces. 


JfcflNY 


jbmny 
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Your  party  leader  visits  your 
^^^constituency.  Go  ahead  2  spaces. 


11111 
■ 


' 


You  win  the  recount. 
You  are  elected. 

119 


|15 

Alphabetically  you 
are  last  on  the  ballot. 
Go  back  1  space. 


_ 


Your  workers  make 
plans  to  drive  old 
people  to  the  polls. 
Go  ahead  2  spaces. 
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Your  party  has  won 
the  election.  You  may 
receive  a  cabinet 
position.  Go  ahead 
1  space. 


f: ,?->$(  : 

:  '  '  • 
: 


16 


Election  Day.  It  is 
rainy  but  your 
workers  give  rides 
to  many  voters. 

Go  ahead  2  spaces. 


I 

--k' 

I 


You  have  the  most 
votes,  but  your 
opponent  asks  for 
a  recount.  Lose  a 
turn. 


Someone  wants  to 
donate  $10  000.00 
to  your  campaign. 
Lose  a  turn  while 
you  decide  if  you 
will  accept  it. 


10 


You  get  the  flu  and 
have  to  stay  in  bed, 
Lose  1  turn. 


A  huge  crowd 
comes  to  a  campaign 
rally  for  you.  Go 
ahead  3  spaces. 


A  newspaper  says 
it  favours  your 
opponent.  Go  back 
2  spaces. 
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You  must  have  a  reason  for  having  an 

\ 

election.  Once  you  have  a  reason  for 
an  election  it  could  proceed  as 
follows: 


1.  Agree  with  the  other  voters  on  someone  to  be  the  Returning  Officer. 
That  person  (the  R.O.)  can  then  be  in  charge  of  the  election. 

2.  Set  the  date  for  the  election. 

3.  Nominate  candidates,  either  from  parties  or  as  individuals.  The 
names  of  the  candidates  are  given  to  the  R.O. 

4.  Campaign.  Include  a  meeting  where  all  candidates  give  speeches  to 
the  voters.  Make  sure  that  the  campaign  is  conducted  within  any 
rules  which  might  be  necessary. 

5.  Make  a  notice  of  grant  of  poll  with  the  time  and  place  of  the  election  on  it. 

6.  Make  a  voters'  list  with  the  names  of  all  the  eligible  voters  on  it. 

7.  Prepare  the  polls  by  getting  ballots,  ballot  boxes  and  the  voting  booth 
ready. 

8.  On  Election  Day  allow  the  voters  who  wish  to  vote  to  do  so.  Make 
sure  they  are  checked  off  on  the  voters'  list  and  that  they  place  their 
ballots  in  the  ballot  boxes  themselves. 

9.  Count  the  ballots  right  after  the  polls  close.  The  R.O.  is  allowed  to 
vote  if  there  is  a  tie.  Otherwise  the  R.O.  does  not  vote. 

10.  Declare  the  winner  and  arrange  for  the  representative  to  take  office  as 
soon  as  possible. 

- (Try  It) - 

Make  an  Election  Guide  with  pictures  or  posters. 
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In  the  story  "  A  Classroom  Problem,"  Michael  is  likely  to  finish  his  duties  as 
elected  representative  when  his  project  has  been  completed.  A  team 
captain  is  finished  when  the  season  is  over.  However,  there  could  be  a 
new  project  or  a  new  season  and  the  elected  representative  may  wish  to 
run  for  re-election.  Then  the  voters  have  a  chance  to  judge  the  work  of 
their  representative.  They  may  re-elect  their  representative  or  choose 
someone  else  instead.  This  is  called  responsible  government  because  the 
elected  representatives  know  that  they  must  be  responsible  for  their 
actions  to  the  voters  at  the  next  election.  In  this  way  the  voters  know  that 
they  will  eventually  have  the  final  say  on  what  their  government  does. 
Since  the  representatives  know  that  too,  they  try  their  best  to  please  the 
people  who  elected  them. 
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Chapter  Three 


Who  Are  the 
Leaders  of  Your 
Governments? 


What  kind  of  person  makes  a  good  leader?  Describe  what  a  good  leader 
is  like. 

The  leader  is  the  head  of  the  government  and  is  always  an  elected 
representative.  He  or  she  may  be  elected  by  all  voters  in  a  separate  election 
from  the  other  representatives  or  may  be  chosen  by  the  representatives 
from  among  themselves. 

The  Way  It  Is 


LOCAL  GOVERNMENT 


Your  local  governments  may 
have  leaders  with  titles  of 


Mayor  or  Reeve  or 
Chairperson. 


Mayor  Margaret  Britnell,  Mayor  of  the  Township  of  King,  Ontario 


(Try  It} 


Find  out  the  title  and  name  of  your  local  government  leader. 
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Do  you  know  who  Queen  Elizabeth  II  is? 

Can  you  think  of  pictures  or  symbols  of  the  Queen  in  Canada  today?  Can 
you  say  what  she  has  to  do  with  government  in  Canada? 

Perhaps  you  can  think  more  clearly  about  the  Queen  in  Canada  if  you  read 
the  following  story. 


How  Canada  Got  Its  Queen 

Many  years  ago  in  the  land  called  Britain,  there  were  a  people  who  lived 
and  worked  together.  Like  most  people,  they  wanted  a  peaceful  life  with 
the  things  they  needed  to  be  comfortable  and  happy.  To  protect  them¬ 
selves  from  enemies  they  banded  together  under  a  leader  called  a  King. 
The  King  also  helped  them  learn  how  to  get  the  things  they  needed  to  live. 
When  the  King  died  his  oldest  son  became  King  and  this  continued  down 
through  the  years.  Sometimes  all  the  children  were  girls  and  the  people 
then  had  a  Queen  instead. 

As  the  years  went  by,  things  began  to  change.  The  country  became 
richer,  more  people  went  to  school,  and  more  people  became  interested  in 
how  the  King  or  Queen  should  look  after  them.  Sometimes  the  people 
disagreed  with  the  King  or  Queen  and  so  they  elected  some  representa¬ 
tives  to  advise  him  or  her  on  how  to  run  the  country.  The  King  at  that  time 
thought  that  he  had  been  doing  a  pretty  good  job,  but  he  could  see  that  the 
people  were  learning  more  about  things  and  so  he  paid  attention  to  their 
advice. 

Kings  and  Queens  followed  one  another  over  the  centuries  and  the 
advisors  became  known  as  a  Parliament.  Gradually  the  King  or  Queen 
didn't  govern  at  all.  They  let  Parliament  do  it.  The  King  or  Queen  would 
just  make  sure  that  a  Parliament  got  elected.  Then  he  or  she  proclaimed 
Parliament's  decisions  as  laws. 

When  people  from  Britain  left  their  country  to  settle  in  other  parts  of 
the  world,  they  brought  their  way  of  life  with  them.  For  a  while  Britain 
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governed  Canada.  As  Canadians  became  more  settled  we  began  to  make 
our  own  decisions  about  what  our  country  should  do.  We  copied  the 
British  way  of  government  because  we  were  used  to  it.  So  this  is  why  we 
have  the  British  King  or  Queen  as  the  symbolic  head  of  our  government. 

Queen  Elizabeth  II  is  the  Queen  of  Britain  (now  called  the  United 
Kingdom).  She  is  also  Queen  of  Canada.  The  Queen  makes  her  home  in 
the  United  Kingdom  and  sometimes  she  visits  Canada.  The  rest  of  the 
time  the  Queen  is  represented  in  Canada  by  the  Governor  General  and  in 
each  province  by  a  Lieutenant-Governor. 


1.  Find  out  the  names  of  the  Governor  General  of  Canada  and 
the  Lieutenant-Governor  of  your  province. 

2.  Find  the  United  Kingdom  on  a  map  of  the  world. 

3.  Discuss  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  having  a 
King  or  Queen  as  the  head  of  government. 
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The  Lieutenant-Governor  is  the  symbolic  head  of  your  provincial  gov¬ 
ernment  but  the  real  leader  is  one  of  the  elected  representatives.  To 
become  leader  of  the  government,  an  elected  representative  must  also  be 
leader  of  a  political  party.  Since  there  are  several  political  parties,  which 
one  ends  up  with  its  leader  as  head  of  government?  Remember  that  the 
party  which  has  the  most  elected  representatives  has  control  of  the 
government.  The  leader  of  that  party  becomes  Premier.  He  or  she  then 
selects  some  of  the  other  elected  representatives  from  his  or  her  party  to 
help  run  the  government. 

Each  of  these  selected  persons  is  called  a  Minister.  The  Ministers,  together 
with  the  Premier,  form  a  group  called  the  Cabinet.  The  Cabinet  is  a 
leadership  group  which  is  in  charge  of  your  provincial  government. 

Elected  representatives  from  other  parties  are  members  of  the  Opposi¬ 
tion,  which  provides  a  checkup  on  government  activities.  The  leader  of 
the  second  largest  party  becomes  Leader  of  the  Opposition. 
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A  Provincial  Government 

(LEGISLATURE) 


Queen 


Speaker 


Government  Party 


Leader  of  the 
Opposition 


Lieutenant-Governor 


Opposition  Parties 


Premier 


Cabinet 

Ministers 


The  representatives  elected  in  each  constituency 


L-/' — ~  — -I  The  voters  of  your  province  and  their  constituencies  ^  ^  ^ 


gnu 


Find  out  the  names  of  the  Premier,  the  Leader  of  the  Opposi¬ 
tion,  and  the  Minister  of  Education  in  your  province. 

■RpnHHHHHHBBHHBHsnMHnHnBanMnnnHHnnnnBnBHanHHnHH^Bn 
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Federal 

Leaders 


The  Governor  General  is  the  symbolic  leader  of  your  federal  government 
but  the  real  leader  is  one  of  the  elected  representatives.  The  leaders  of 
your  government  are  chosen  just  like  they  are  in  a  provincial  government. 
The  leader  of  the  federal  government  is  called  the  Prime  Minister. 


The  Federal  Government 

(PARLIAMENT) 

Governor  General  ^  Queen 

Leader  of  the 
Opposition 


Speaker 

Government  Party 

Prime 
Minister 

Cabinet 
Ministers 


The  representatives  elected  in  each  constituency  ^ 

V —  The  voters  in  each  constituency  in  Canada  (282  constituencies) 


& 


Find  out  the  names  of  the  Prime  Minister,  the  Leader  of  the 
Opposition,  and  a  Minister  in  the  federal  government. 
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Chapter  Four 


How  Do  Your 
Governments 

Work? 
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Making 
Laws 


"I  move  that  we  ..." 

"I'll  second  the  motion!" 

"All  in  favour,  raise  your  hands." 

Have  you  ever  heard  those  sentences  before?  They  are  the  sounds  of  a 
group  trying  to  come  to  a  decision.  The  discussions  usually  follow  a 
certain  procedure.  It  is  called  Parliamentary  Procedure. 

THE  STEPS  OF  PARLIAMENTARY  PROCEDURE 

1.  There  is  a  suggestion  for  a  law.  This  suggestion  is  often  called 
a  motion. 

2.  There  is  a  discussion  of  the  suggestion. 

3.  There  is  a  vote  by  group  members  on  the  suggestion,  with  the 
majority  ruling. 

(A  majority  is  at  least  half  plus  one  of  those  who  vote.) 


The  Way  It  Is 

LOCAL  GOVERNMENT 

MAKING  A  LOCAL  LAW _ 

1.  An  elected  representative  introduces  a  motion. 

2.  The  motion  is  debated  by  the  members  and  may  be  studied  further  by  a  small 
group  called  a  committee. 

3.  The  motion  is  voted  on  and  if  it  receives  approval  of  the  majority  of  those  voting, 
it  is  carried. 

4.  The  motion  is  then  proclaimed  as  a  bylaw. 


In  local  governments  the  elected  representatives  try  to  debate  and  vote  so 
as  to  represent  the  wishes  of  the  voters.  But  the  representatives  are  not 
organized  into  political  parties  whose  members  all  vote  the  same  way. 
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Making 
Laws 


The  Way  It  Is 


PROVINCIAL  AND  FEDERAL  GOVERNMENTS 

Your  elected  representatives  at  these  levels  also  use  Parliamentary 
Procedure  to  get  their  work  done.  However,  they  have  some  special 
names  for  things. 

A  motion  is  called  a  bill. 


A  bill  must  be  discussed  three  times,  called  three  readings. 
Each  reading  must  receive  majority  approval. 


MAKING  A  PROVINCIAL  LAW 

MAKING  A  FEDERAL  LAW 

1.  An  elected  representative  introduces 
a  bill  in  the  Legislature.  It  is  voted 
on.  This  is  the  first  reading. 

1.  An  elected  representative  introduces 
a  bill  in  the  House  of  Commons.  It  is 
voted  on.  This  is  the  first  reading. 

2.  If  approved  on  first  reading,  the  bill 
receives  further  debate  and  study  by 
a  committee.  It  is  again  voted  on. 

This  is  the  second  reading. 

2.  If  approved  on  first  reading,  the  bill 
receives  further  debate  and  study  by 
a  committee.  It  is  again  voted  on. 
This  is  the  second  reading. 

3. 


4. 


5. 


If  approved  on  second  reading,  the 
bill  receives  a  final  debate.  It  is 
again  voted  on.  This  is 
the  third  reading. 


3.  If  approved  on  second  reading,  the 
bill  receives  a  final  debate.  It  is  again 
voted  on.  This  is  the  third  reading. 


5.  Finally  the  bill  is  signed  by 
the  Governor  General. 


6.  The  bill  is  now  a  law. 


4. 


If  approved  on  third  reading,  the  bill 
goes  to  the  Senate  for  its  approval. 
(The  Senate  is  a  group  of  non-elected 
representatives  appointed  to 
consider  all  legislation.) 


If  approved  on  third 
reading,  finally  the 
bill  is  signed  by 
the  Lieutenant- 
Governor. 


The  bill  is 
now  a  law. 


The  Honourable  Pauline  M.  McGibbon, 
Lieutenant-Governor  of  Ontario. 
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Making 
Laws 


Elected  representatives  at  the  provincial  and  federal  level  also  try  to 
represent  the  wishes  of  the  voters.  But  different  political  parties  see 
voters'  wishes  differently.  A  party  usually  takes  a  certain  stand  on  a  bill 
and  all  its  members  usually  vote  the  same  way. 


1.  Do  you  need  any  more  rules  in  your  classroom?  Maybe  you 
should  work  with  your  classmates  to  pass  a  rule  on  an 
important  issue.  First  you  must  decide  which  form  of 
Parliamentary  Procedure  you  will  use. 

2.  Why  is  Parliamentary  Procedure  useful  in  making  a  law? 
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Carrying 
Out  Laws 


Making  a  bylaw  or  law  does  not  get  things  done.  All  kinds  of  things  have 
to  happen  before  the  final  results  can  be  seen.  Think  back  to  the 
classroom  election  at  Lester  Pearson  School.  The  decision  had  been 
made  but  there  was  still  a  lot  to  do.  For  example,  Michael  had  to  see  the 
Principal  so  that  they  could  begin  to  work  together.  They  had  to  shop  for 
ping-pong  tables,  pay  for  them,  arrange  for  their  delivery,  arrange  to 
have  them  put  together,  make  a  space  for  them,  and  organize  their  use 
and  upkeep. 

Your  governments  have  to  do  the  same  kinds  of  things.  This  work  is 
usually  done  by  people  hired  by  the  governments  to  do  it.  These  people 
may  be  called  public  servants. 


The  Way  It  Is 

LOCAL  Some  local  government  employees  are: 

GOVERNMENT  the  firefighters, 

the  Town  Secretary, 
the  street  cleaners. 


PROVINCIAL 

GOVERNMENT 


FEDERAL 

GOVERNMENT 


Some  provincial  government  employees  are: 

the  driver  examiners, 

the  health  inspectors, 

the  highway  maintenance  workers. 

Some  federal  government  employees  are: 

the  postal  workers, 

the  income  tax  collectors, 

the  national  park  wardens. 


Make  a  list  of  other  employees  of  the  three  levels  of  govern¬ 
ment. 
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Many  of  the  laws  made  by  your  governments  are  for  the  protection  of 
people  or  property.  These  laws  are  enforced  by  people  called  police 
officers.  Police  officers  are  hired  by  your  governments. 

Have  you  ever  heard  of  someone  "getting  into  trouble  with  the  law"? 
Share  with  your  classmates  some  of  the  experiences  which  you  may  have 
heard  about  on  this  topic.  See  if  your  discussions  can  answer  some  of 
these  questions: 

Do  the  police  have  the  final  say  as  to  whether  or  not  a  person  has  broken 
the  law? 

How  can  a  person  who  is  accused  of  breaking  a  law  defend  himself  or 
herself? 


What  special  type  of  government  employee  has  the  job  of  deciding  if  a 
person  is  guilty  or  not  guilty  of  breaking  a  law? 

What  happens  after  a  person  is  found  guilty  of  breaking  a  law? 
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What  Do  You  Think? 

How  much  freedom  should  we  keep  for  ourselves? 

or 

How  much  power  should  we  give  to  our  governments? 


If  you  are  reading  this  book  in  school  you  have  probably  lost  some 
freedom.  You  have  to  be  in  school  whether  you  like  it  or  not.  Your  parents 
and  other  voters  have  decided  that  it  is  good  for  you  to  be  in  school  for  a 
certain  number  of  years.  An  individual 
child  or  parent  who  refuses  to 
obey  this  law  can  be  fined 
or  even  sent  to  jail. 

Your  government 
has  a  lot  of  power 
over  your 
freedom. 


- (Try  It) - 

1.  Write  a  paragraph  to  describe  what  it  would  be  like  if  there 
were  no  laws  and  no  police  to  restrict  freedom. 

2.  Some  countries  have  governments  with  a  great  deal  of 
power.  They  can  command  every  person  as  totally  as  a 
parent  can  command  a  small  child.  What  are  the  advan¬ 
tages  and  disadvantages  of  such  a  system? 

3.  What  are  some  aspects  of  your  lives  where  you  should  have 
more  freedom?  Why? 

4.  What  are  some  aspects  of  your  lives  where  your  govern¬ 
ment  should  have  more  power?  Why? 
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If  you  need  help  from  a  governm 
to  solve  a  problem  in  your  comm 
here  are  steps  you  may  follow: 


1.  Figure  out  which  level  of  government  is  most  likely  to  deal  with  the 


kind  of  problem  you  have. 

2.  Contact  by  telephone,  by  mail  or  in  person  a  government  employee 
whose  job  you  think  it  is  to  handle  your  problem. 

3.  The  employee  may  set  about  to  solve  the  problem  because  it  falls 
within  a  law  that  has  been  passed. 

4.  But  the  employee  may  not  be  able  to  help  you  because  there  may  be  no 
law  dealing  with  your  kind  of  problem. 

5.  Contact  your  elected  representative  and  discuss  the  problem  with  him 
or  her.  The  representative  may  be  able  to  get  an  employee  to  help  you 
after  all.  Or  your  representative  may  introduce  a  law  which  may  be 
passed  and  may  help  with  your  kind  of  problem. 

6.  Your  representative  may  not  help  you  because  he  or  she  may  think  that 
very  few  people  have  your  kind  of  problem  and  a  law  is  not  needed. 
Your  representative  may  even  disagree  that  there  really  is  a  problem. 

Normally  this  is  as  far  as  you  go. 

If  you  are  really  determined  to  make  changes,  there  are  more  things  that 

you  can  do. 

7.  Go  beyond  your  elected  representative.  Contact  the  leader  of  the 
government.  If  he  or  she  agrees  with  your  idea  of  the  problem,  then 


some  action  will  likely  occur. 
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Making  Use  of 
Your  Governments 


8.  If  you  are  still  unsatisfied,  you  must  now  convince  your  representative 
that  many  voters  feel  the  way  you  do.  After  all,  your  representative 
wants  to  represent  the  wishes  of  his  or  her  voters. 

9.  Arouse  voter  opinion!  Write  letters  to  the  newspapers.  Talk  to  people. 
Hand  out  leaflets.  Call  meetings  to  discuss  the  issue.  Carry  signs  and 
picket  the  place  where  the  problem  exists.  Try  to  get  into  the  news. 
Organize  your  supporters  into  a  club  or  association.  Take  up  petitions 
and  send  them  to  your  representative. 

10.  All  of  these  actions  may  arouse  voter  opinion  and  create  enough 
feeling  for  your  problem  that  your  representative  and  the  other 
representatives  may  feel  that  they  must  do  something.  Otherwise 
they  might  lose  the  next  election. 

11.  If  you  try  all  these  things  and  you  get  poor  results  from  the  other 
voters,  then  maybe  you  are  the  only  person  who  has  that  problem. 
Then  help  may  be  a  long  time  in  coming. 


1.  Think  of  some  problems  in  your  community  that  might 
need  help  from  a  government. 


* 

2.  Make  a  collage  of  newspaper  clippings  which  show  people 
trying  to  make  use  of  government. 

3.  If  you  have  to  write  to  your  elected  representative,  it  is  not 
hard  to  do.  First  you  must  find  out  his  or  her  name.  This  can 
be  done  by  calling  a  government  information  number. 

Then  you  write  to  your  representative,  putting  on  the 
envelope  his  or  her  name  and  title  (for  example  M.L.A.) 
and  the  name  of  your  capital  city.  If  you  are  writing  to  your 
M.P.  you  do  not  even  have  to  put  a  stamp  on  the  envelope. 

_ J 
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Taxation  and 
Services 


At  8:30  on  a  school  morning  a  taxi  pulls  up  outside  your  home.  You  get  in 
and  are  driven  to  the  front  door  of  your  school.  When  you  arrive,  you  are 
taken  to  your  classroom  where  you  sit  down  on  one  of  the  chesterfields. 
An  attendant  brings  you  your  books  and  a  glass  of  chocolate  milk  as  well. 
Then  six  teachers  come  in,  and  with  the  help  of  TV  and  a  computer  you 
are  taught  a  lesson  in  arithmetic. 

Before  long  it  is  time  for  physical  education.  The  class  is  in  the  next 
building  so  you  ride  there  in  an  electric  golf  cart.  You  condition  your  body 
with  a  program  of  5-pin  bowling,  swimming  and  diving,  and  a  sauna 
bath. 

At  lunch  time  you  return  to  the  main  building.  In  the  dining  room  you 
select  what  you  want  to  eat  from  a  menu.  You  have  a  steak  sandwich  and 
some  fruit. 

For  your  noon  break  you  again  go  by  golf  cart  but  this  time  to  the 
stables  where  you  pick  out  a  horse.  An  instructor  gets  you  and  the  horse 
ready  and  accompanies  you  on  a  half  hour  trail  ride. 

The  afternoon  class  promises  to  be  work.  It's  reading  period.  You  read 
your  story  to  an  aide  who  helps  you  with  your  reading.  Then  you  watch 
the  film  version  of  the  story  on  your  monitor.  The  TV  then  prints  out 
questions  for  you  to  research. 

At  the  library,  a  librarian  helps  you  find  the  information  that  you  need 
and  types  up  the  answers  that  you  dictate  to  her.  After  you  file  the  report, 
you  are  through  for  the  day.  Your  answers  will  be  graded  overnight  and 
the  reporter-computer  will  keep  a  running  score  of  your  reading  stand- 
ing. 

You  ring  for  an  attendant  who  checks  you  out  and  gets  you  a  taxi. 
Another  hard  day  at  school  is  over! 
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Taxation  and 


Is  this  story  far-fetched?  Yes  it  is,  because  your  governments  do  not 
provide  that  many  services  for  your  education.  Why  not?  It  would  be  very 
expensive.  Every  government  service  must  be  paid  for  with  money. 


Governments  get  most  of  their  money  from  citizens  by  having  them  pay 
tax  money  to  the  governments. 

Some  kinds  of  taxes  are: 


sales  tax  —  on  some  purchases  you  pay  an  extra  amount  to  your 

government; 

income  tax  —  part  of  your  money  earned  is  paid  to  your  govern¬ 
ment; 


property  tax  —  once  a  year  you  pay  a  tax  equal  to  part  of  the  value  of 

your  land  or  building  property. 


In  Canada  about  forty  cents  of  every  dollar  ends  up  as  tax  money. 
Governments  and  voters  are  always  having  to  make  difficult  decisions 
about  how  many  services  governments  can  afford  to  provide.  If  you  ask 
for  too  many  services,  your  government  might  need  all  your  money  to  pay 
for  them. 


1.  Think  of  some  government  services  that  do  not  seem 
necessary. 

2.  Think  of  some  government  services  that  seem  very  neces¬ 
sary. 

3.  Are  all  of  your  school  services  necessary? 

4.  Think  of  some  more  services  that  you  would  like  to  see 
your  governments  provide,  even  though  they  would  cost 
more  money. 
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Final 
Summary 


Once  again . . .  here  is  how  your  governments  work! 


1.  You  have  needs  which  are  best 
satisfied  by  governments. 


2.  At  election  time  voters  choose 
representatives  to  help  you 
satisfy  those  needs. 


3.  Your  elected  representatives  pass 
laws  to  satisfy  your  needs. 


5.  Between  elections  you  may 
inform  your  representatives 
of  your  changing  needs.  Your 
representatives  will  try  to  help 
you.  Sometimes  you  may  have  to 
convince  them  of  the  importance 
of  your  needs. 


4.  Your  governments  then  do  the 
work  required  to  satisfy  your 
needs  and  pay  for  the  work 
with  tax  money. 


6.  At  the  next  election  voters  judge 
how  well  their  representatives 
did  their  work.  They  may  vote 
for  the  same  representative  or 
they  may  wish  to  vote  for  a  new 
representative. 
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Glossary 


Acclamation  — 

Alderman — 
Appointed  — 

Ballot  — 


Bill  — 

Bylaw  — 

Cabinet 

/  In  a  province  — 


x  In  Canada  — 


Campaign  — 

Candidate  — 

Capital  City — 

Carried  — 

Chairman  or 
Chairperson  — 


Choosing  a  representative  without  voting  because 
only  one  candidate  was  nominated. 

A  member  of  a  city  council. 

Chosen  to  a  position  by  elected  representatives 
rather  than  by  voters. 

An  official  piece  of  paper  used  for  voting.  The 
candidates'  names  are  on  it  and  the  voter  marks  the 
name(s)  of  the  Candida te(s)  of  his  or  her  choice. 

A  suggested  law  introduced  in  the  Legislature  or  in 
the  House  of  Commons. 

A  law  made  by  a  local  government. 

A  group  of  leaders  made  up  of  the  Premier  and  other 
important  members  of  the  largest  political  party  in 
the  Legislature. 

A  group  of  leaders  made  up  of  the  Prime  Minister 
and  other  important  members  of  the  largest  political 
party  in  the  Parliament. 

An  event  just  before  an  election  when  the  candidates 
tell  the  voters  about  themselves  and  their  proposals 
for  meeting  people's  needs. 

A  person  who  wants  to  be  elected  as  a  representa¬ 
tive. 

The  city  where  a  government  of  a  province  or  the 
government  of  a  country  is  located. 

Refers  to  a  motion  that  has  been  approved  using 
Parliamentary  Procedure. 

1.  A  person  who  runs  a  meeting. 

2.  A  leader  of  a  School  District,  School  Division  or 
Municipal  District. 
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Citizen 


Glossary 


Civil  Servant 
Civil  Service - 
Committee  — 


Commonwealth  — 


Community  — 

*  Constituency  — 

Council — 

Councillor — 
Court — 

Debate  — 
Department  — 

Election  — 
Elector — 


A  person  who  legally  belongs  to  a  local  area  or  a 
province  or  a  nation. 

A  government  employee. 

The  employees  of  a  government. 

A  small  group  of  representatives  who  study  certain 
issues  very  carefully  and  usually  report  back  to  all 
the  representatives. 

A  voluntary  association  of  countries  that  have  all 
had  close  relationships  with  the  United  Kingdom  at 
some  time.  The  Queen  is  the  head  of  the  Common¬ 
wealth.  (This  organization  is  officially  known  as  The 
Commonwealth  of  Nations.) 

A  place  where  people  live  together. 

One  of  the  areas  in  the  province  or  country  that 
elects  a  representative  to  the  provincial  government 
or  to  the  federal  government. 

An  assembly  of  the  elected  representatives  of  a  local 
government. 

A  member  of  a  council. 

A  place  where  it  is  decided  if  a  person  is  guilty  of 
breaking  a  law  and  what  punishment  should  be 
given  if  a  person  is  guilty. 

Discussion  of  a  question  by  presenting  both  sides  of 
the  argument. 

A  section  of  a  government  that  carries  out  laws 
dealing  with  a  certain  subject:  for  example,  the 
"Department  of  Highways". 

The  occasion  when  elected  representatives  are  cho¬ 
sen. 

A  person  entitled  to  vote. 
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Glossary 


Eligible  Voter — 
Federal 

Government  — 
G  overnment  — 

*  Governor 
General — 

x  House  of 
Commons  — 

'  Independent 
Candidate  — 


Jail  — 

Law  — 

v  Leader  of  the 
Opposition  — 


Legal  — 

Legislate  — 

r  Legislative 
Assembly  — 

Legislature  - 


Lieutenant- 
Governor — 

*  Local 
Government 


A  person  who  is  allowed  by  law  to  vote  in  an  election. 

The  government  of  the  entire  country  —  Canada. 

People  working  together  to  satisfy  some  of  their 
needs. 

The  Queen's  representative  in  Canada. 

The  hall  where  the  elected  Members  of  Parliament  of 
the  federal  government  meet. 

A  candidate  for  election  to  a  provincial  or  federal 
government  who  is  not  associated  with  a  political 
party. 

A  place  where  lawbreakers  may  be  kept. 

A  rule  made  by  a  government. 

A  member  of  the  Provincial  Parliament,  National 
Assembly,  Legislative  Assembly  or  House  of  Com¬ 
mons  who  is  leader  of  the  second  largest  political 
party. 

According  to  law. 

To  make  laws. 

The  gathering  of  the  elected  representatives  to  the 
government  of  a  province. 

The  hall  where  the  Legislative  Assembly,  National 
Assembly  or  Provincial  Parliament  meets. 

The  Queen's  representative  in  each  province. 

Government  of  a  community. 
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Glossary 


Majority  — 
Mayor — 
Minister — 

Ministry  — 
Minority- — 

*  M.L.A.  — 
M.N.A.  — 

Monarch  — 
Motion — 

M.P.  — 

M.P.P.  — 

Municipal — 
Nation  — 

National 
Government  — 

Nomination — 

Notice  of 
Grant  of  Poll  — 

Ombudsman  — 
Opposition — 


More  than  half. 

The  leader  of  a  village,  town  or  city. 

A  government  official  entrusted  with  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  a  government  department. 

Same  as  Department. 

Less  than  half. 

Member  of  the  Legislative  Assembly. 

Member  of  the  National  Assembly  (only  used  in 
Quebec) . 

A  King  or  Queen. 

A  suggestion  for  a  law  made  by  an  elected  represen¬ 
tative. 

Member  of  Parliament. 

Member  of  the  Provincial  Parliament  (only  used  in 
Ontario). 

Having  to  do  with  local  government. 

An  area  in  which  the  citizens  have  complete  author¬ 
ity  to  govern  themselves  —  also  called  a  country. 

The  government  of  a  nation  or  country. 

The  naming  of  a  candidate  for  an  elected  representa¬ 
tive  position. 

A  sign  or  advertisement  announcing  that  an  election 
will  be  held  on  a  certain  date. 

A  person  whose  job  is  to  help  people  who  feel  they 
are  being  treated  unfairly  by  their  government. 

Members  of  the  Legislature  or  of  Parliament  who  do 
not  support  the  political  party  with  the  most  mem¬ 
bers  elected. 
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a  Parliament  — 


Glossary 


Parliamentary 
Procedure  — 

Petition — 


Political  Party — 
Politician — 
Politics  — 

Poll  — 

-t  Premier — 


^  Prime  Minister 


Province  — 

Provincial 
Government  — 

Public  Opinion  — 

Public  Servant — 

Public  Service  — 

Reading — 

Reeve  — 

Representative  — 


The  gathering  of  the  elected  Members  of  Parliament 
and  Senators  of  the  Government  of  Canada. 

Rules  of  order  used  when  making  laws. 

A  request  made  by  citizens  to  a  representative, 
usually  consisting  of  their  signatures  below  the  re¬ 
quest. 

A  group  of  people  with  similar  ideas  who  want  to 
have  their  candidates  elected  as  representatives. 

A  person  who  is  involved  in  politics — especially  as  a 
candidate  or  elected  representative. 

Persons  and  groups  attempting  to  gain  influence, 
power  and  leadership. 

A  place  where  people  vote. 

The  leader  of  the  provincial  government.  The  Pre¬ 
mier  is  usually  leader  of  the  largest  political  party  in 
the  Legislature. 

The  leader  of  the  federal  government.  The  Prime 
Minister  is  usually  leader  of  the  largest  political  party 
in  the  House  of  Commons. 

One  of  ten  large  government  areas  in  Canada. 

Government  of  a  province. 

The  ideas  shared  by  many  people. 

A  government  official. 

The  officials  of  a  government. 

A  debate  on  a  bill. 

The  leader  of  some  types  of  local  government. 

A  person  chosen  by  others  to  speak  and  act  for  them. 
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Representative 
Government  — 


Glossary 


Returning 
Officer  — 

Run — 

Rural — 
School  Board 
Senate  — 


Speaker  — 

Statute  — 

Tax  — 

United  Nations  — 

Urban  — 

Vote  — 

Voter — 

Voters'  List  — 


A  system  of  government  in  which  representatives 
are  elected  by  the  voters  in  regular  elections. 

The  person  who  supervises  or  runs  an  election 
(R.O.). 

To  campaign  as  a  candidate  in  an  election. 

Outside  of  towns  and  cities. 

A  local  government  in  charge  of  schools. 

The  gathering  of  the  non-elected  members  of  Cana¬ 
da's  Parliament  who,  meeting  separately  from  the 
House  of  Commons,  must  also  pass  bills  before  they 
become  law. 

The  Presiding  Officer  (chairperson)  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  Senate,  or  provincial  Legislature. 

A  law  made  by  a  provincial  or  the  federal  govern¬ 
ment. 

Money  collected  by  a  government  to  pay  for  its 
services. 

An  organization  for  peace  and  co-operation  whose 
members  include  almost  every  country  in  the  world. 
Within  towns  or  cities. 

The  act  of  choosing  a  representative  or  passing  a  law 
by  having  qualified  persons  indicate  their  choices. 

A  person  who  votes. 

A  list  of  all  persons  who  may  vote  in  a  particular 
election. 
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Information  on  Canada's  Provinces 
Division  of  Powers 

Types  of  Local  Government  by  Province  and  Territory  in  Canada 
Members  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Nations 
Kings  and  Queens  in  the  World 
O  Canada 

Arms,  Flags  and  Emblems  of  Canada 
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Information  on  Canada’s  Provinces 


PROVINCE 

CAPITAL 

NUMBER  OF 
CONSTITUENCIES 
(Provincial) 

British  Columbia 

Victoria 

57 

Alberta 

Edmonton 

75 

Saskatchewan 

Regina 

61 

Manitoba 

Winnipeg 

57 

Ontario 

Toronto 

125 

Quebec 

Quebec  City 

110 

New  Brunswick 

Fredericton 

58 

Nova  Scotia 

Halifax 

52 

Prince  Edward  Island 

Charlottetown 

32 

Newfoundland 

St.  John's 

52 

The  capital  of  Canada  is  Ottawa.  There  are  282  federal  constituencies  in 
Canada. 
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Division  of  Powers 


Here  are  some  of  the 
government. 


LOCAL 

GOVERNMENTS 


areas  of  power  held  by 


PROVINCIAL 

GOVERNMENTS 


your  different  levels  of 


FEDERAL 

GOVERNMENT 


law  enforcement 

schools 

hospitals 

fire 

police 

libraries 

parks  and  recreation 

transit 

garbage 

roads  and  sidewalks 
water  and  sewage 
public  health 
tax  collection 


law  enforcement 

education 

agriculture 

forest  service 

environment 

health  care 

recreation  and  parks 

colleges  and  universities 

highways 

local  governments 

marriage 

liquor  control 

tax  collection 


agriculture 
immigration 
pensions 
transportation 
environment 
criminal  lawmaking 
family  allowance 
national  parks 
Indian  affairs 
defence 
post  office 
tax  collection 
R.C.M.P. 
external  affairs 
airports  and  air  traffic 
unemployment 
insurance 
wheat  sales 
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Appendix 


Types  of  Local  Government 
by  Province  and  Territory  in  Canada 


PROVINCE 

TYPES  OF  LOCAL  GOVERNMENT 

Alberta 

village,  town,  city,  county,  municipal  district, 
improvement  district 

British 

Columbia 

village,  town,  city,  municipal  district,  improve¬ 
ment  district,  regional  district 

Manitoba 

village,  town,  city,  local  government  district, 
municipality 

New  Brunswick 

village,  town,  city,  local  service  district 

Newfoundland 

city,  metropolitan  area,  town,  rural  district,  local 
improvement  district,  community 

Nova  Scotia 

town,  city,  county,  municipality 

Ontario 

regional  municipality,  borough,  city,  separated  town, 
town,  village,  township,  improvement  district, 
municipality,  county,  district,  police  village 

Prince  Edward 
Island 

city,  town,  village,  community  improvement 
committee 

Quebec 

city,  town,  village,  parish,  township,  united 
township,  municipality 

Saskatchewan 

city,  town,  village,  rural  municipality,  Uranium  City 
and  District,  local  improvement  district 

Northwest 

Territories 

city,  town,  village,  hamlet,  settlement 

Yukon  Territory 

local  improvement  district,  village,  town,  city 
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Members  of 

The  Commonwealth  of  Nations 


Australia 

Guyana 

New  Zealand 

The  Gambia 

Bahamas 

India 

Nigeria 

Tonga 

Bangladesh 

Jamaica 

Papua  -  New  Guinea 

Trinidad  -  Tobago 

Barbados 

Kenya 

St.  Lucia 

Tuvalu 

Botswana 

Kiribati 

Seychelles 

Uganda 

Canada 

Lesotho 

Sierra  Leone 

United  Kingdom 

Cyprus 

Malawi 

Singapore 

West  Samoa 

Dominica 

Malaysia 

Solomon  Islands 

Zambia 

Fiji 

Malta 

Sri  Lanka 

Ghana 

Mauritius 

Swaziland 

Grenada 

Nauru 

Tanzania 

Kings  and  Queens  in  the  World 


As  of  1976,  the  following  countries  had  Kings  or  Queens: 


Belgium  King  Baudouin  I 

Britain  (and  some  other  Commonwealth 


countries,  including  Canada) 
Denmark 
Iran 
Jordan 
Japan 
Morocco 
The  Netherlands 
Norway 
Saudi  Arabia 
Spain 
Sweden 
Thailand 


Queen  Elizabeth  II 
Queen  Margrethe  II 
Shah  Muhammed  Reza  Pahlevi 
King  Hussein  ibn  Talal 
Emperor  Hirohito 
King  Hassan  II 
Queen  Juliana 
King  Olav  V 
King  Khalid 
King  Juan  Carlos 
King  Carl  XVI  Gustav 
King  Bhumipol  Adulyadej 
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O  Canada 


O  Canada!  Our  home  and  native  land! 
True  patriot  love  in  all  thy  sons  command. 
With  glowing  hearts  we  see  thee  rise. 

The  True  North  strong  and  free! 

From  far  and  wide,  O  Canada,  we  stand 
on  guard  for  thee. 

God  keep  our  land  glorious  and  free! 

O  Canada,  we  stand  on  guard  for  thee. 

O  Canada,  we  stand  on  guard  for  thee. 


O  Canada!  Terre  de  nos  aieux. 

Ton  front  est  ceint  de  fleurons  glorieux! 
Car  ton  bras  sait  porter  Tepee, 

II  sait  porter  la  croix! 

Ton  histoire  est  une  epopee 
Des  plus  brillants  exploits. 

Et  ta  valeur,  de  foi  trempee, 

Protegera  nos  foyers  et  nos  droits. 
Protegera  nos  foyers  et  nos  droits. 


Arms,  Flags  and  Emblems  of  Canada 


Canada 


the  maple  leaf 


Queen's  Personal  Canadian  Flag  Governor  General's  Flag 
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Appendix 


Newfoundland 


Prince  Edward  Island 


Nova  Scotia 


New  Brunswick 


Pitcher  Plant 


Lady's  Slipper 


Mayflower 


Purple  Violet 
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Ontario 


Manitoba 


Saskatchewan 


White  Trillium 


Prairie  Crocus 


Western  Red  Lily 
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British  Columbia 


Northwest  Territories 


Wild  Rose 


Pacific  Dogwood 


Mountain  Avens 


Yukon  Territory 


Fireweed 
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I 

it 


Australia  39 
advisors  49 
appendix  73-81 
ballot  25,38,44 
ballot  box  44 
bill  57,58 
Britain  49 
bylaw  56,59 
cabinet  51-53 
cabinet  minister  52-53 
campaign  18,37,44 
Canada  9 
candidate  36,37,41 
chairperson  22,24,48 
cities  9 
citizens  65 

"A  Classroom  Election"  18-26 
coats  of  arms  78-81 
committee  22-26,56,57 
community  3,9,12-15,27, 
30,31,63 

community  checkup  13-15 
Commonwealth  of 
Nations  '  10,77 
Commonwealth  members 
77 

constituency  32,33,41,52, 
53,74 

county  11 
courts  60 
debate  56,57 
division  of  powers  75 
election  25,26,29,30,34-37, 

45,66 

election  day  38,44 
election  guide  44 
eligible  voters  39 
emblems  78-81 
federal  government 
10,28,30,36,41,53,59,75 
flags  78-81 
freedom  61 
getting  elected  41 
glossary  67-72 
government  employees 
59,60,62 


government  party  52,53 
government  services  5-12,65 
Governor  General  50,53,57 
House  of  Commons  33,53,57 
income  tax  65 
information  on  Canada's 
provinces  74 

international  government  10 
interplanetary  government 
10 

jail  61 
king  49 
kings  and  queens 
in  the  world  77 
law(s)  49,56-62 
leader  of  the  Opposition 
51-53 
leaders 
local  48 
provincial  51,52 
federal  53 
legislature  52,57 
Legislative  Assembly  32 
levels  of  government  9-11 
Lieutenant-Governor  50,51, 
52,57 

local  government  9,28,30, 
31,36,41,48,56,59,75 
majority  41,56,57 
mayor  48 
minister  51-53 
Minister  of  Education  52 
M.L.A.  32 
M.N.A.  32 
motion  56,57 
M.P.  33,63 
M.P.P.  32 

National  Assembly  32 
nomination  36 
Northwest  Territories  9 
not  voting  39,40 
notice  of  grant  of  poll  38,44 
O  Canada  78 
Opposition  51,52 
Opposition  party  52,53 
Parliament  49 


I 

parliamentary  procedure 
56-58 

petition  63  1 

political  party(ies)  35,51 
polls  38,44 
premier  51,52 
prime  minister  53 
property  tax  65 
provincial  government 
9,28,30,32,36,41,51,52, 
59,75 

Provincial  Parliament  32 
public  servants  59 
queen  49,50,53 
readings  (of  a  bill)  57 
re-election  ?15 
reeve  48 

representatives  27,28,30-33, 
35,41,45,48,49,51,52,53,56, 

58.62.63.66 
representative 

government  27,28 
responsible  government  45 
returning  officer  36,38,44 
running  for  office  37 
sales  tax  65 
secret  ballot  23,38 
Senate  53,57 
summary  66 
taxation  64,65 
telephone  directory  11,31 
towns  9 

types  of  local  government 
76 

United  Kingdom  50 
United  Nations  10 
vote  22,29,39-41,56,58 
voters  26,28,29,37, 
38,44,45,48,52,53, 

58.66 

voters'  list  38,44 
voting  booth  44 
ward  41 
who  may  vote  29 
your  needs  2-4 
Yukon  9 
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